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many gold mines ; but it is wonderful that they all, with- 
}out exception, turned out losses, to the gre@t detriment 
of my purse aud temper, for, as things grew worse, | 
am told that I became remarkably crabbed aud peevish. 

One day as I was standing behind my counter, two 
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THE METROPOLITAN EMIGRANT. 


BY JOHN GALT. 


The voluminous author of the “ Ayrshire Legatees,’ 
&c. &c., afler anvouncing himself as nearly dead, and 
after really writing himself out, comes to life now and 





elderly gentlemen came in and asked permission to wait 
for a little, till it had ceased raining, as it was at the 
time very wet: of course I complied, and handed them 
jseats. After a little they began to converse about the 
| Canadas, and, having been but little instructed about 


then, and gives us one of his bright scintillations. The | foreign countries, 1 listened attentively to what they 
following is a hit taken from the last Fraser’s Magazine,| were saying, which was, as near as I can recollect, to 
which reminds the reader of the luminous days of Galt, | the following effect:— 
| “T think, Mr. Brown,” said he who seemed the elder 
; of the two, “that [ should soon emigrate myseli, things 
Every man has his own reasons for emigrating, so had | are becoming worse every day, and I believe that the 
I: but I think that, by relating the events of my own| States or the Canadas are now the best place for a poor 
life, the reader will have a better idea of them than by }man; and, if T mistake not, they will soon rece:#e many 
any other account I can give ; 1 will, therefore, without of the poor bankrupt tradesinen and others who find 
delay, relate the incidents that led to, and those which themselves sinking lower every day.” 
followed ufter my emigration. “Ah, Mr. Millman,” answered the other with a smile, 
I was bred by my father in the haberdashery line, and ,“ both you and | are too old to think of it now ; we could 
was by him installed in a shop in the borough, with a) not change our habits so much as to be able to endure 
due assortment of goods; but, afler a few days, I per- the privations of the backwoods: emigration appears to 
ceived that there was some vacaney in my household ; me fitted chiefly for the lower orders, and those who have 
long was I before I discovered what this want was—in- po fixed habits; but Lagree with you in’ thinking that 
deed it was not I that found it out, but Miss Barbara Canada is the place for the poor tradesinen of this coun. 
Putty, my cousin, whoone day, for the first time, deign. try.” 
ed to enter my shop: the very first observation she made“ My opinion,” replied Mr. Millman, “ is, that those 
was— tradesmen who are going on the high road to ruin, could 
* Cousin, you want a wife.” ‘do no better than, instead of selling their goods at half: 
“ Indeed, EL think I do,” replied I, in a deniure tone; price, carry out their merchandise with thei to Canada, 
for much did T dread lost my not having thought of it- and begin business again.” 
before might have been deemed by Miss Barbara an in-| ‘This advice appeared to me very judicious, and from 
sult to the sex, represented in her person: however, my that time I commenced revolving tu my own mind what 
forebodings were, happily, not realised, for nothing more Thad heard about this land of refuge, and likewise en- 
was said until the departure of the stale damsel, when ceavoured to inform myself better on the subject, where- 
she exclaimed, in an intended jocular tone, by it was soon neised abroad that 1, Stephen Needles, 
“Cousin Stephen, | shall call next month on your: was going to emigrate ; and among other circumstances 
bride, whom I hope to find in the person of Miss Ame. arising from this report, was the following, which serves 
lia Sprat ;” aud, adding in a lower tone, * who will have as an instance of the manner in which I was induced to 
three hundred pounds lortune.” {buy things, which were afterwards found to fetch no 
My want was thus explained, und I forthwith conned | advance of price equivalent to the cost of carriage, and, 
over my list of female friends, and the one | thought in some instances, they were a total less :— 
would suit me best was the identical Miss Amelia’ One day J was seated in my little parlour by myself, 
Sprat, the daughter of a plamp rosy-fauced fishmonger. making up my accounts, when my shop-boy came in and 
That very evening [ shut shop fuil an hour before the! said that a person wanted to speak to me; I desifed him 
usual time, and proceeded to Mr. Sprat’s, whom I found! to be shown in; he was a tall, sallow-taced, roguish- 
busily engaged in his own concerns; but, as 1 had |looking man, of about thirty-five years of age, but wear. 
screwed myself up to the sticking-place, | at once said|ing a wig. 1 handed him a chair, and requested him to 


and is capital in its way. 


that, as I had an important communication to make, I 
would be much obliged by his giving me a private inter- 
view. 

He at once ordered his boy to attend to the business, 
and, having taken me into a small room, desired me to 
acquaint him with whut I had to say, as he was very 
busy, and wanted to get back. 

“Mr. Sprat,” answered I,“ I have found that an es- 
sential article is wanted iu my household, and 

“Oh,” interrupted Le, “ you want a wife, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Exactly so,” continued 1; “and in your amiable 
daughter I think 1 have discovered the person I should 
wish to espouse.” 

“ Very well,” said he, “ if she agrecs I will not with. 
hold my consent; so there's the purlour-door, and Awe- 
lia’s within,” 

Ail went well--I was married, and my cousin, Miss 
Barbara Putty, fulfilled her prediction ; moreover, staid 
the remainder of the day with us, during which she 
enlightened my wife on sundry points of domestic 
economy, and in the craft of household management. 

For some time things went on better than I had 
ever anticipated, and, by degrees, I wus led into specu- 
lations in various kinds of haberdashery, pronounced so 
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‘explain his business. 

“ Why,” said he, “I ama stranger in London, and, 
to tell the truth. somewhat in want of the needful, and, 
therefore, compelled to dispose of some worsted I was 
| going to have taken out to Canada, where there is at 
present an enormous price given for it, and which is not 
likely for some time to abate; but, as I said before, | 
am in want of the money to take me out there, and, 
therefore, obliged to part with it, though it is with 
great unwillingness, as I know I could realise a great 
sum by it in America; bot hearing in the neigh- 
bourhood that you were thinking of einigrating, | 
thought you might be willing to take it at prime cost.” 

“Very well, sir,’ I anewered, “ if your commodity is 
good, may be [ will purchase some of it.” 

Accordingly he showed me a sample he had brought 
in his pocket, and, after some bargaining, | agreed to 
give five guineus for all he had, if it was of the same 
quylity; and, very soon after, a box full was brought, 
which was very good looking, therefore I paid the mo. 
ney, and away he went, reiterating his regret at being 
obliged to part with it, and leaving me in an ecstacy of 
delight at the fortune T was to make by, and the va- 
riety of other things | was going to take out with me; 
for i had now resolved to emigrate, 








I therefore stuck up printed handbills in my shop- 
windows, that contained a great deal about © prodigious 
sacrifices,” “ great cateh,” &c.; and ina few days dis- 
posed of all the things I did not intend to take with me. 

Every thing went on as well as I could wish; and I 
sailed on the 10th of July, in the ship Providence, from 
London for Quebec, with a great assortineat of goods. 

With respect to our voyage, [ will say nothing—neither 
about my own sickness ard fears, nor those of Amelia; 
but will merely state that, after a wearisome voyage of 
seven weeks, we arrived at the capital of Lower Canada. 
I was sitting sick in my cabin when we came within 
sight of Quebec. My wife, who was then on deck, sud- 
denly came running down, and cried in my ear: “Oh! 
Stephen, Stephen, we'll grow rich in no time, for the 
houses are all covered with silver.” 

Never did any pill or lotion act on a sufferer with 
such mitigation of pain as this intelligence did on me, | 
bounced lke a piece of Indian rubber from my seat, and 
was on deck in a twinkling of an eye, followed by my 
triumphant consort; and verily [did think that she had 
not surpassed the truth, for the rays of the sun were 
glancing on the root's of the houses in a manner that 
made my heart leap at having arrived at this land of 
wealth, 

Without saying a word, I took Amelia by the arm, 
and led her down again, when we commenced apitat- 
ing what we would do when we had got rich We 
had just come to the conclusion of returning home, 
and cutting a great figure—L was to be made lord 
mayor, and a great many other fine things—when a 
loud voice shouted down into where we were seated, 
“If you want to go ashore, there’s a beat alongside.” 

Up we got, eager to put our feet on this land of 
silver; and as we stepped out, | saw half a dollar 
lying on the wharf, close to my wife, whom I told to 
piel it up.” 

“Pick up that,” said she, scornfully; “do you think 
[ would stoop to pick up that?” and gave it a touch 
with her toe that sent it spinning into the water, 

I certainly did not approve ot such conduct, but I 
kept my seutiments to mysell; and she had soon the 
mortification of knowing that she had thrown away real 
silver, while her eyes were bewitched with glittering 
tin. 

I can assure you we returned much downcast to the 
vessel, after we had secured lodgings in one of the inns; 
and the country was greatly deteriorated in our eyes by 
the discovery of the false glittering of the dwellings. 
Indeed, wo soon saw that the people had to work as 
hard in Canada as in the old country. 

We did not remain long at Quebec ; for I was dis- 
suaded from opening shop there, by being told that the 
market was decidedly overstocked, and was advised to 
go to some of the new settlements, where | would be 
able to drive a prodigious trade. 1 therefore determined 
to set off the next Monday, being the second we had 
spent in the “ false city,” as my wife denominated Que- 
bec, giving orders for the construction of an enormous 
beet-steuk pie. 

Monduy turned out, to our delight, a very fine day, 
and we started by six in the morning, in a vehicle do- 
hominated a wagon; which name, however, I cannot 
say I think appropriate. We were accompanied with 
three veritable wagons, containing part of our luggage ; 
the other part of which | had agreed with the man to 
be sent afler me. 

When we had traveled several hours, we began to 
feel the admonitions of hunger; and we therefore re. 
solved to breakfust at the place where we then were, as 
no inn was in view. So, having got out of the wagon, 
we placed the ponderous pie on the ground, and satis. 
fied the cravings of nature. ‘Then wo spread a cloth 
over it, while we went to look oftor the rest of our train, 
which was just appearing in sight, 
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We found no damage of a serious nature kad befallen 
our articles ; and we therefore prepared to re-enter our 
conveyance, when Amelia recollected our provisicns, and 
ran to fetch the pie; with which she soon returned and 
placed it upon the seat, while we got in; which we had 
barely accomplished, when we perceived the cloth mov- 
ing. 
“What can it be?” said my wife, putting down her 
hand to litt it. She had hardly touched it when a hiss 
was heard beneath, and a snake thrust out its head and 
began to crawl up her arm. She gave such a terrific 
scream that the horse took fright, and setting off at full 
speed, ran foul of a stump, and precipitated us, snake 
and all, to the fround. 

“Ah, ah!” shrieked Amelia, in a tone of horror; “1 
feel it twining down the back of my neck. Oh, oh! 
take hold of its tail—stop it !” 

“ Tll not touch the repule,” 
rattlesnake. Wait till I “5 

“Oh! Lam dying—I feel it stinging me. Ah, ali !— 
there again,” interrupted my wife, throwing herself with 
all her force on the ground; and the snake, finding it- 
self, [ suspect, in no very comfortable quarters under 
Awelia, who is corpulently inclined, abandoned its posi- 
tion, and, to its victim’s horror, glided across her mouth 
in its progress, She then got up; and the driver, who 
was indulging in a fit of laughter at her expenve, soon 
extirpated the reptile, which lhe pronounced of the most 
harmless dispositions. However, nothing could induce 
either of us to taste the pie again; on which the man 
and his companions breakfasted, and enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at our expense. 

Nothing more occurred till we arrived at the place 
where I intended to settle, as it is called; and we got 
to the tavern just before sunset. Here we had some} 
tea ; and then went to the balcony, where we remained | 
talking of our prospects in Canada, till we were com- 
pletely discomfited by whole swarms of mosquitoes, that 
fastened on our hands and faces in such a mainer as 
to occasion us soine pain. 

In a few moments I became disagreeably itehy ; and 
as we were scratching the blains in very agony, a per- 
son told us with a grave face, that doing so only made | 
then worse, as if it were possible to help it, In the! 
irritation of my nerves, LT answered him very tartly ;| 
and on his langhing, grew so angry, that I quite forgot 
myvelf, and in the end, made him equally furious. 

From that time to this [T have had reason to repent 
having so given way to my temper; but to the irritation 
produced by the bites of the mosquitoes, I attribute all 
the misfortunes that L experienced in that part of the 
country ; for LT have reason to believe that this person 
went about the village, and stirred them up against me. 

The next day IT purchased a convenient house, and 
removed my goods into it without delay: and after be. 
ing occupied a fortnight with carpenters, joimers, &c., 
I placed my commodities in execllent order, (the re. 
mainder having duly arrived,) and was quile prepared 
to receive customers, 

My store, as they called it, being opened, the people 
of the village immediately flocked to it, and bargained 
for articles, which, to my astonishment, they were about 
to carry away without paying; and on my asking them 
for woney, they impertinently shrugved their shoulders, 
and went away leaving the things behind them. Strange 
as it may appear, it is the fact, that not one of those 
who entered the shop purchased an article: all, without 
exception, on my demanding the price, muttered some 
outlandish gibberish, and walked out. 

* Well,” says I to mysel!, “these ure the poor people 
of the village, who are trying to get me wheedled out 
of my property ; those that can pay will come to-mor- 
row.” 

But the next day, and the one following, not the sha. 
dow of a customer crossed my threshold, and L began to 
fidget; but I shall always think that it arose from that 
quarrel [ had at the inn; and what makes me more 
certain, is, that the same individual told me that the 
reason T had no custom was because I did not give 
credit, as if I should have trusted persons 1 never saw 
in my life before. They were, however, to say the mild- 
est thing of them, barbarians; for they could not speak 
a Christian tongue, but uttered gibberish, and laughed 
one with another as they left the shop. As a proof of 
their utter foolishness, when I was showing some capt- 
tal cloth to one of these habitans, as they are called, he 
held up his garment, and said, with a corresponding 
shrug, “It isn’t as goot as dat,” when it was better be. 
yond comparison. But my store-keeping business was 
fast coming to a conclusion; and the following incident 
certainly tended to hasten its consummation, 

It was the evening of the fifth day after opening my shop 


said 1; “I’m sure it’s a 








in Labois, that I was sitting behind the counter, won- 


dering when the great trade that had been promised me 
was to come, as iny money was beginning to run short, 
and I had not sold an article, when mv wife came in 
and said, in a low squeaking voice, * Oh, oh! we'll all 
be killed now, for an evil spirit, in the shape of a turkey- 
poult, is flying about in the store-room. 

I started up with haste and went to the door, but, 
being imbued with Amelia’s fears, first held ear to 
to the key-hole, and to my petiifaction I heafd a loud 
flapping in the room. Notwithstanding my trepidation, 
| determined to see what it was; therefore I desired 
my wife to get a candle, while | went and fetched the 
gun. Without delay both errands were executed ; aud 
having ascertained that the fowling-piece was loaded, I 
told Amelia to open the door and go in first with the 
candle, that | might have ight to see and shoot the in- 
truder, if it was ina tangible form. ‘I’o this my wile 
objected; but [ remarked that it was necessary one 
should go first, and that if I went first with the gun, | 
would not be able to see how to fire, but if she went in 
with the light, I would shoot before the creature could 
attack her. . 

After some delay she agreed, and with a trembling 
hand turned the key and entered. Just as I was about 
to follow, a blast of wind blew out the light and slam- 
med the door in my face. There was an instant’s pause, 
and then a scream arose from within the room that 
went through my lead with unparalleled acuteness ; | 
shall never forget it. Another moment of silence, and 
then a second shriek, followed by a grappling of fingers 
at the door, which | was unable to open. It turned out 
afterwards that I was pulling it the wrong way, and 
by that means preventing Amelia from getting out; but 
the energy of terror in her overcame my opposition, and 
bursting out, she rushed away with great speed, leaving 
me alone in the dark. Nothing could persuade her to 
return ; and [ was therefore compelled to go for a 
nv‘ighbour. 

‘The first person that I addressed myself to, imme- 
diately agreed to come; and having got another candle, 
we proceeded to the room. Hardly had we entered 
when, on casting my eyes around, | perceived a great 
thing flying about. I watehed it till it settled, and 
then, taking good aim, fired and shot it. With great 
alacrity, Latatu, as my companion was called, picked it 
up, and showed it to me. It was an owl, and not re- 
markable for beauty. In triumph we left the scene of 
action, and went into the parlour, where we found Ame- 
lia on the tiptoes of expectation to hear what it was, On 
being informed, she set about making tea, to which I 
invited my ally. 

During tea the conversation was for the most part con- 
cerning our fright; and the evening passed very plea. 
suntly; for Lafutu related a number of curious and mar- 
velous stories; one of which seemed to me rather too 
extraordinary. Our guest said that he knew a man who 
atlirmed that he had once fired at such an immense flock 
of pigeons, that, having aimed rather too low, he shot off 
more than a bushel of legs. 

Next morning I went to my store-room to see whether 
I had injured any thing by the shot; and on taking down 
the bundle of worsted, it all fell to pieces, each hank being 
ent through and through, and greatly singed by the flame. 
There was five guineas worth totally destroyed, It was 
heart-breaking ; and T immediately went into conclave 
with my wile, who agreed with me that we were evi- 
deutly not succeeding in the store-keeping line; where- 
fore I proposed that we should dispose of all our goods 
and betake ourselves to farming. She, however, to do 
her justice, said that she was certain we would not sue- 
ceed in making money that way; but I silenced her by 
asking her to show what way we could do better. 

Accordingly, that same day, I went to our rival in the 
village trade, and struck a bargain with him for both the 
goods and the house. 

The next week I left Labois, but with much smaller 
retinue than when I entered a month before, being only 
attended by one wagon. During the week [ had come 
to the determination to settle in the township of Inver- 
ness; and, having arrived there, purchased a two hun- 
dred acre lot on the banks of a small! stream, and at once 
contracted with two men to build a house and clear ten 
acres of land for me. 

On the third week I entered on my land, the house 
having been put up and the greater part of my bargain 
finished. I had provided myself with the necessary 


woodsman’s utensils, and having seen the progress of 
the men I hadshired, now thought myself capable of cut- 
ting down the trees that grew around. 

1 had resolved to follow their modes in every thing, and, 
among others, had noticed that they never wore coats (I 
was afterwards told that they were at the time in pledge 
for whiskey;) accordingly, | took off mine, and worked 





hard for the first two days, when I began to feel pains in 
my back and arms. I with great difficulty managed, 
however, to contmue throughout the third; but the next 
morning I suffered so acutely on attempting to rise, that 
I was certain I had got the rheumatism by going with- 
out my coat. All that day I lay in bed, and had warm 
cloths and flannels swathed abuut me, and, on the sug- 
gestion of iny wife, suffered a mustard blister to be ap- 
plied. These remedies, in five days, succeeded in allay- 
ing the pains, and on the sixth I left my room, but could 
not stand upright; on the contrary, I had to get two 
sticks, and move forward, stooping very much, only now 
and then lifting my head to see I did not run against 
stumps. That everiing I was, in spite of the exhorta- 
tions of my well-meaning spousc, round the edge of my 
clearing, and examining the place where I thought I 
could best renew my operations. After moving about 
a little in my stooping manner, I lifted up my head to 
see where I was going, and to my horror perceived a 
great bear wriggling its jaws and advancing towards 
me. I chose the lesser evil of the two, and disregarding 
the pain in my back, rushed to the house at the top of 
my speed. On getting in, I locked and bolted the door, 
and went up to the bed-room window, (for we had that 
unusual thing—a two-story house,) from which I saw 
the bear very scientifically pull down the pig-sty, and 
remove a fine fat pig we were intending to have killed 
for our Christmas dinner. ‘The squeaking of the victim 
brought my wife, who, with great daring but little pru- 
dence, ran towards the thief, but, fortunately for herself, 
fell before she was up to it, having put her toe under the 
exposed root of a tree: I say fortunately, although she 
broke her arm in the descent; but to our great satisfac. 
tion it was soon healed, though the doctor’s bill was any 
thing but a trifle. 

Every one who knows any thing of Canada must have 
heard of the shocking winters of the lower province; and 
as the cold weather approached, I began to get rather ter- 
rified as to the result, it being the first winter I had been 
there. Accordingly I hired five immense stoves, one for 
the kitchen, one for the parlour, and the rest for the bed- 
rooms, for which I paid five-and-twenty dollars. Indeed, 
this way I found was common with those who were not 
determined as to their stay ; and as I had moved so much 
of late, [ thought it was better than to purchase them. I 
then busied myself in cutting fire-wood, but the trees on 
my lot were unfortunately soft wood, which does not 
burn well; and what with being green, and what with 
being soft, we were placed in rather a disagreeable situa. 
tion, as will be seen in the sequel. But, to tell the truth, 
I must say that my constitution was more adapted to 
cut and measure cords of lacings than cords of wood, 
It was while I was thus engaged, that I discovered that 
what I and my wife had imagined to be the rheumatism, 
was merely occasioned by such unusual hard work, and 
not at all to be regarded, though it was no joke at the 
time. 

It was about the middle of January, and a bitter cold 
morning, for a piercing north wind that nothing could 
repel, having arisen, we, as may be expected, instant! 
set about: lighting a fire. Shivering and shaking wit 
cold did I view Amelia’s vain efforts to strike a light, in 
trying to effect which she only bruised her fingers, and 
failed in eliciting a single spark for at least five minutes. 
When at length that desirable object was attained, a can. 
dle having been lighted, we discovered that there was no 
wood in the house, and I had therefore to go to the shed 
where it was, a distance of about seventy yards. Although 
1 knew it was a very cold morning, yet 1 thought as it 
was so ear it would be needless to put on a greatcoat 
or gloves, therefore I rushed forth, and was instantly 
enveloped in a violent poudre, which almost blinded me, 
and cut my face to the bone. Though the wood was, as 
I have said, so close at hand, it was full three minutes 
before I reached it. Having loaded myself, I again 
entered the whirlwind of ice and snow; and though my 
hands were dreadfully cold, yet I managed to carry m 
load almost to the door, where, being unable to retain it 
any longer, I let go, and tumbled in half frozen to death ; 
both my hands and the tip of my ear were frozen, which 
it took some time to get into their original state. Mean- 
while Amelia ran out and brought in the firewood ; yet 
it was so green and wet with melted snow, that it was 
full three quarters of an hour before it was kindled, 
during which period we were in a lamentable state, cold 
and comfortless within, while we could hear the bleak 
biting wind rushing without, whirling the small frozen 
snow into every cranny and crevice that it could get 
near, and threatening destruction to any one who should 
attempt to go out. 

This, with one or two others like it, were the only 
days that no one could have gone out in; for, with these 
exceptions, all the subsequent ones were, though cold, 
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et so cleat and bracing, that the weather was exceed- 
ingly pleasant, and when warmly wrapped up, sleighing 
was a very convenient and agreeable way of traveling. 
But I ought to mention that, in the beginning of the 
winter, before the snow fell, there being a good deal of 
skating, I was persuaded to try and learn myself; but 
the first day was sutlicient, and I never again troubled 
any one to lend me their skates. 

During this winter an unusual quantity of snow fell, 
and covered the roofs of the houses for,some depth. 
While the frost lasted it was prevented from sliding off; 
but when spring approached and the days grew warmer, 
it loosened its hold on the roof, and would slide off in a 
great heap. One night, having occasion to go for some 
thing or other to the store, Amelia went out while I 
waited for her return. As the store was not more than 
ten minutes’ walk, she had not thought it needful that I 
should go with her, though the night was as black as 
pitch. 

For at least half an hour I sat ruminating beside the 
stove, listening to the snow falling off the roof, when my 
attention was rouscd by hearing a great portion slide off 
with a vast din, and at the same instant I imagined I 
heard a faint outcry ; but as nothing followed, I sat still, 
greatly rejoicing that so much had fallen, as its melting 
on the roof made the house very damp, and likewise 
thinking it would greatly lessen my labour in throwing 
the remainder off, as I had intended to do on the morrow. 

I waited for about ten minutes longer, reflecting on| 
my fortunes in Canada, and revolving in my mind the 
events that had happened within the last twelvemonths 
—my twofold emigration, first from England, and then 
from the village where I had kept store, and hoping that 
I was now fairly settled for life, when I suddenly recol- 
lected my wile, who I found had been absent some time 
more than was necessary. Wondering what could have 
deluyed her, I stept to the window and looked #ut: all 
was dark and disinal, and I could not see further than 
an immense mound of snow that had slid off the house. 
On finding how useless it was to remain looking tor her 
from the window, I shut it and returned to the stove; 
but becoming uneasy, I silently, and with a kind of 
stealth, reached my hat and coat from the peg, and put-| 
ting them on, resolved to go out and look for the missing 
Amelia. As the road was straight, I was under no ap. 
prehensions of losing my way, and, therefore, climbing 
over the aforesaid high pile of snow, [ hustened towards 
the store, hoping to mect her on the road, when the 
thought struck me that she was lying buried under the 
heap before my house. Having, therefore, called u neigh. | 
bour, we procured torches, and looked for her tracks in| 
the snow. 

As we were going along, ny companion eyeing me " 





a curious manner, said— 

“ Between neighbours [ don't intend to say any thing, 
but you had better make off before it’s known.” 

“What's known ?” answered I, much astonished at his! 
words, 

“Oh,” suid he, * you are quite safe with me; you need | 
not tear my informing.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried I, in some alarm. 

“Only that you might not have met with any other} 
person so accommodating. I have killed a man myself"| 

I started back from him in horror, and then asked, 
though almost choked with tear—- 

“ Do you suppose I’ve killed my wile?’ 

“Certainly,” said he; “or what are these spades for »| 
but you ought to have chosen a better time—-waited till 
the trost was out of the ground ; it will be hard work to 
dig through.” 

I was quite thunderstruck ; so much so, that I dropped | 
tiny spade, which he perceiving, added, 

“You may rely on me; only be off as quick as you! 
ean, for all the people hereabonts are expecting it, as 
they saw that you could be here for no other reason than| 
to get rid of her, being nothing of a farmer.” 

Here I interrupted him, baving recovered my breath | 
and faculty of speech, beth which had deserted ine; and,| 
after some time, made him understand that it was to dig 
her up that I required lis assistance. 

Having by this time reached the mound of snow, the 
mystery of her disappearance was cleared up by our 
perceiving one of her feet sticking up. We soon ex- 
tricated her, almost dead with bruises, wet, and want of 
air: indeed, she would have been suffocated, had not her 
head got beneath the platform before the house. 

As I had received something of a fright when my 
auxiliary said he had killed a man, I asked him to come 
in with a very bad grace ; which he perceived, and gave 
vent to shouts of laughter, whereof I was in a manner 
constrained to ask the cause ; upon which he answered, 
still laughing,“ Why, Mr. Needles, we saw you were a 
coward, and therefore determined among ourselves to 








have some sport with you; and I was just amusing my- 
self with you the whole time.” 

On hearing this, I asked him in, and gave him a dram 
to say nothing more about it; but, notwithstanding, the 
story was in every body’s mouth two days afler, and it 
was always in my ears for a month. But to continue. 

The next morning, my wife awoke with a very bad 
cold, that confined her to the house for a fortnight; by 
which time the snow was nearly all off the ground, and 
the spring fairly set in. ‘The persons who had maple 
trees on their lots now commenced making sugar for 
their consumption during the rest of the year. But I 
was unable to do this, as my lot was covered with mag- 
nificent pines, and similar unprofitable trees; the sight 
of which, growing in great luxuriance, had induced me, 
in my inexperience, to take my present land in prefer. 
ence to that covered with far better trees. But the not 
being able to make sugar was the first and least of my 
manifold misfortunes while engaged in farming. 

In stocking and clearing my farm T had expended 
much the greater part of my money, and the remainder 
suffered a considerable diminution in preparing for, and 
putting in, my crops. I shall not, however, waste time 
in describing the progress of their growth, and the mul- 
titude of cares I had to keep out pigs, and various other 


equally destructive animals. 


This season happening to be a very bad one, my crops, 
when harvested, produced so little, and that little of such 
bad ‘quality, that I found myself out of pocket; which 
was a very discouraging thing to a new settler, and 
occasioned many sad reminiscences of my shop in the 
Borough, both to myself and Amelia. But we knew 
that, now we were out, we could not easily get back ; so 
we mutually desisted from speaking on the subject. 

Just before harvest, I got engaged in a very disastrous 
occurrence, which arose {rom the following circumstances. 


One of my neighbours had a very large, ferocious sow, 


that he used to allow to wander about the road, and 
which frequently managed to get into the corn-tields, 
where it would commit sad depredations. ‘This great 
creature had often attempted to enter mine—indeed, it 
had sometimes sueceeded in effecting an entrance; but 
I had turned it out before it had done any injury. For 
several weeks I had migsed it along the Lighway, and I 
began to think it was either sold or dead, and was there. 
fore much rejoiced, when one morning T espied this huge 
sow, attended by fourteen smaller ones, routing and run- 
ving through the best part of my field. 

On seeing the injury the animal had done, I was very 
angry, particularly as L had requested her owner to keep 
her up; and, therefore, resolving that it should do no 
more harm, I took down my gun, and went to the field. 


On arriving at the spot, I found all the greater part of 


the wheat tredden down and rooted up; and my indig- 
nation being greatly increased by perceiving the extent 


jot the damage, IL took aim and fired at the sow, which 


was in the midst of its progeny. 

When the smoke cleared away, I discovered that my 
shot had taken effeet, and that the mother and three or 
four of the piglings were shot. My anger would have 
been appeased with this, had not the remainder with one 
accord rushed away into another field. This raised my 
corruption anew ; and, loading my gun, I pursued and 
killed three or four more. After having had the car- 
casses removed, I sent over to the owner to tell him 
what I had done. He came to me immediately in a 
great rage, and said that I must pay for them, or else he 
would go to law with me. 

On hearing this threat, T answered, that if he would 
pay me for the loss I had sustained by them, then I 
would pay him for the pigs; but he would not agree to 
this fair offer, and left me, declaring that before long I 
would have to pay something more than the price of the 
“ swinish multitude,” or the massacre of the Innocents, 
as he termed the number of the slain. And it was not 
long after harvest before J received a notice that he was 
prosecuting me. 

I will not trouble the reader with an account of my 
case, which was a very lamentable one, and ended with 
a verdict against me, on what grounds, I know not; but 
I had to pay a lawyer's bill, and for the pigs likewise. 
This dreadful result almost rained me; and, to add to 
our affliction, I got an attack of the fever and ague, with 
which I was long laid up. But at length I recovered, 
just in time to experience the rigour of another winter, 
which was, like the former, a very fine, but cold one. 

In the spring, I suffered the loss of one of ny oxen by 
the falling of a tree; and it was impossible to repair its 
loss, as I had hardly sufficient money left to crop my 
land. While m this deplorable situation, I received 201. 
from my father, accompanied with many hopes that we 
were succeeding in the farm; for he knew that I had 
left the store-keeping. This money restored me in some 


degree, and I managed to live to the autumn; when I 
again had a miserable crop, although my neighbours had 
very good ones. 

On my expressing my wonder at this circumstance, 
one of them had the kindness to tell me that I never 
would make a shilling out of my land, it was so poor ; 
adding, “ And those pine stumps will hold up their heads 
for at least twenty years to come, in spite of all you can 
do. I advise you to clear out for some better location.” 

On hearing this opinion from one who ought to know, 
and as I had no reason to disbelieve him, as every pains 
had been taken in vain to render the last crop more 
plentiful, I thought it was deserving of attention and 
consideration. Accordingly, after tea, I thus addressed 
Amelia on the subject; “We have now been in this 
country upwards of eighteen months, and nothing but 
vexation and loss have attended us ever since we set foot 
on it. We have expended almost all our money, sold 
our goods, and, in fact, have been step by step going on 
to ruin. I therefore think that we had better scrape 
together what money we can, and return home. But 
what say you?” 

Her answer was quite accordant with my wishes. But 
she added; “ I think you would have done better if you 
had followed my advice, and never had any thing to do 
with a farm, as I do not pretend to know any thing 
about it; and the result proves you are no wiser than 
myself.” 

From this time we began to make preparations for our 
departure, which we had resolved should take place be- 
fore winter. ‘The selling of our furniture, farming 
utensils, oxen, &c., procured us the necessary sum. 
And as we could not hope to find a purchaser for the 
farm, we left it to receive a new coating of trees, and 
with all expedition set out for Quebec, which we ex- 
pected to reach in two days, but which, by unusual rains 
and other circumstances, took us four; by which we 
arrived just in time to get on board the ship Frederick, 
‘bound for London; thus escaping the fraudulent, or at 
}leust exorbitant, charges at the inns. 

This time we had a rough, boisterous, four weeks’ 
passage, in the course of which I enjoyed the felicity of 
many a good ducking, as, not being very sick this time, 
I stood for the most part on deck, Nothing remarkable 
happened throughout, and glad was I when the ship 
anchored at Gravesend; from whence I was soon con. 
veyed in the steamboat to London; where, having taken 
a couch, T arrived about eight o'clock in the evening at 
my father’s, where we staid till we were re-established 
in another shop, into which I was right glad to enter, 
after having experienced in Canada the folly of emigra. 
tion. 





—— 
ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


Phrenology and Sir John Ross.—\t would 
seem as if Sir John Ross had been of late playing 
the game of the Admirable Crichton ; he has ex- 
plained to the British Association his theory of 
the aurora, is contrivances for measuring the 
wind, and we now find him illustrating phreno- 
logy, and giving out that he has invented a uni- 
versal sea language, to learn which ouly requires 
you to buy lis book of signals! truly, a good 
mode of vending a discovery. We find by the 
late reports the following particulars of the 
doings of the phrenological section of the great 
British savants :— 


“Sir John, being loudly acclaimed, was ushered into 
the chair; and, in a speech of some length, repeated the 
intelligence which had so largely enlightened his friend, 
and which was vehemently cheered by the meeting. He 
mentioned his opinion that the Christian religion could 
not have a more powerful ally than the science of phre- 
nology; and he declared that he had been a zealous 
phrenologist for fifty years. But as undoubted proofs of 
the great and beneficial effects which might be produced 
by attending to its precepts were far preferable to any 
theoretical doctrines, he would describe some instances 
in which, acting upon its principles, he had been re. 
warded by the most happy results. ‘The first case he 
should mention was that of a boy whose father and mo- 
ther were hanged. This child was entrusted to the 
charge of a woman, who treated him with much severity ; 
and the consequences were the development of the worst 
passions, obstinacy, falsehood, cruelty, &c. &c. He, Sir 
John, heard of this, and made the woman change her 
course to one of leniency and indulgence; and the issue 
was, that the boy, instead of being a disgrace, and pro, 
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bably hanged, like his parents, turned out to be an orna-| 


ment to society! (Applause.) The other instance he 
should relate was still more extraordinary, but it demon- 
strated what could be done if the principles of phrenology 
were systematically acted upon; and it would be well it 
they were in all the engagenfents of lite, such as hiring 
servants, selecting ships’ companies, &c. &c. A married 
couple, with whom be was acquainted, differed so essen- 
tially, that they had separated by mutual consent. He 
thought this a pity, and interfered between them. He 
examined them and the matter phrenologically, and upon 
its suggestions he so condacted the arrangement, that 
he united them again happily together; a thing which 
could not have taken place without phrenology. (Great 
applause.” 

The second case is vasily important and 
amusing, but the amusement is at the expense 
of the association which could tolerate 
nonsense, 


such 


P ’ | 
Lumartine.—TVhe work of M. de Lamartine, 


we expected to have closed with the present 
number, but there remains a page or so, and 
the nithy © political reflections” with which 
the three delightful volumes close. The whole 
will not oceupy half another number, when we 
shall be enabled to gratify the lover of varied 
reading with some delightful selections. The 
pilytimayge has excited a great sensation in 


Europe, and we find all to agree with us in} 


admiring ifs numerous beauties. 

Vorman Lesliee—We have on our table a 
mass of good and new publications, books, 
magazines, pamplhtets, from London, New 
York, and Philadelphia, which have thus far 
prevented us from more than peeping into Mr. 
May's new novel of Norman Leslie, from the 
press of the Harpers, and which we observe, 
opens with a lively description of New York, 
enveloped in a robe of snow. 

A Walk about Zion, is the title of a 12mo 
volume, by the Rev. John A, Clark, Reetor of 
St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. [t is from 
the press of W. Marshall & Co., and we are 
sure will be liked by the good members of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Foster’s Copy Books.—Number 2 of Fos 


Tall, because his subject, the West, is sure to 
jinterest us, and because there is a freshness 
a Vivacity in the author, which we are sure 
‘will not descend into conunon-place, or fatigue 
| with dulness. In the present two very hand- 
some volumes, each of nearly 300 pages, we 
| recognise the author on favourite ground, and 
if we occasionally come across an old acquaint- 
ance, it is the more welcome for the good 
company it is ine There is much of positive 
information, and a vast deal of interest in these 
i“ Sketches of the West,’’ not the least pleasing 
portion of which is the announcement that * in 
another work, now in preparation, a collection 
of facts of more recent date will be laid before 
ithe public.”” 

Judge Hall’s writings are highly appreciat- 
‘ed in the West, because they are there weil! 
|known; we have reason to believe that in’ the 
| Atlantic states, this amiable author is less read 
jthan he deserves to be, which we are anxious| 
should be corrected. He is a better writer| 
than half of those that are kept constantly be- 
fore the public by the press ; we wish our con- 
temporary editors would seek out his work as 
we have done, and render it justice, whether a 
copy is sent them or not; merely to notice 
those works which are presented, we hold to 
be injustice to subscribers, who deserve, if an 
attempt is made in the literary line, to be kept 
informed of the prominent works of the day, 
without reference to the gift; we know that 
this is not orthodox doctrine with our breth- 
lren of the quill, but it would be with the pub- 
jlic, and its will should govern in this matter. 
By the system now pursued, the publisher whe 
gives the most copies away, the expense of 
which is of course saddled on those who buy 
the remainder of the edition, gets the most 
puffs, instead of their being reserved for the 
most valuable books. No copy, no notice, is 
the rule; by frequenting an Athenwum, you 
may therefore know how many copies of every 











ter’s Copy Books is now to be had in the 
book stores, and we hear are, as they ought to 
be, in great demand. 

Lord Melbourne has appointed Mr. Robert 
Napier, (son of Professor Napier, and editor of 
the Edinburgh Review,) to be one of the clerks 
of the treasury. 

The Empress of Russia has recently present- 
ed to Sir John Ross, through the Russian am- 
bassador, a gold snuff-box, sect with diamonds, 
valued at a thousand guineas. It is worth 
sumething to have found the North Poie. ‘The 
nephew, Commander Ross, should have re- 
ceived the box. 

The Linwoods.—Miss Sedgwick’s work, the 
Linwoods, having been republished in London, 
the editor of the Literary Gazette holds the 
following language in relation to it :— 

* This is a most delightful work—fresh, graphic, yet 
exquisitely feminine. We have always felt that Ame- 
rica was the true field for American writers. ‘Their 
own revolution has every material for fiction—the high 
excitement, the wild adventure, the qualitics that war 
always draws fourth —and one of the most magnificent 
countries in the world, as the theatre of action. The 
state of society, too, was well fitted for display of cha- 
racter: there was civilisation ; and yet the scattered 
nature of society gave occasion for more originality than 
belongs to the highly polished and closely packed city. 
Such is the period in which Miss Sedgwick has laid her 
atory. Her heroines are beautiful contrasts~-* The one 
a flower, the other like a gem;’ and the descriptions 
resemble paintings.” 


Hall’s Sketches of the West.—We always 


| 
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book are given to editors, In the case of 
American authors, at least, this absurd rule 
should be abolished. We recognise it not 
with regard to either domestic or foreign lite- 
rature, 

Key & Biddle have in press a life of General William 
Henry Harrison. By Judge Hall. 

Mr. Power’s tour in America is shortly to be pub- 
lished; should it be worthy republishing, our readers 
shall hear of it. : 

The Museum.—The Museum for November will be 
ready for delivery punctually on the first proximo. 
Contents next week. 

Rosamund Gray.—Next week we shall publish the 


‘whole of Rosamund Gray, by the late Charles Lamb, 


and two of Miss Mitford’s dramatic sketches, from a 
searce work, never reprinted in America. 

Provincial Sketches. —We have on hand for early in- 
sertion, a work of good humoured satire, entitled, 
“ English Provincial Sketches,” over which we can see 


there will be many a smiling countenance. 


> 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The publishing season proper is nearly over, but we 
hear of one or two interesting works in preparation at 
home and abroad, Among the latter, “ Recollections of 
the Private Life of General Lafayette,” written by his 
friend and surgeon, M. Croquet, who (we are told) was 
furnished with materials by the genera] himself, also, 
“ Jules-Josep), Pensée intime,” by M. Fresse-Monval, in 
which we are promised profound truths, and considera- 
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tious on social life, clothed in a light and a dress. 
At home, Mr. Murray announces, as forthcoming, a 


“ History of the Origin, History, and Antiquities of the 
Highlanders of Scotland,” by Mr. Skene: Mrs. Bray’s 
descriptive work of a part of Devonshire, too, must be 
nearly ready, and should prove interesting; nor can Miss 
Lundon’s new poem “* The Vow of the Peacock,” be long 
in making its appearance. ‘The Annuals are already 
beyinuing to blow their'trampets ; and really Mr. Ros- 
coe has a magnificent herald in his specimen vignette, 
“Malaga,” engraved by Goodall,after Roberts—the sight 
of it makes us look for his coming volume, (which is de- 
voted to Andalusia) with great interest. The * Oriental 
Annual” promises to be more splendid and successful 
than ever; and we have seen a head or two from the 
* Book of Beauty,” which make good its title without 
flaw or mistake. Menticning the “ Oriental Annual,” 
reminds us that Mr, Churten promises us a continuation 
of the * Romance of History—India,” by the Rev. H. 
Caunter; and announces tLat the travels and adven- 
tures of Mr. Isaacs in Eastern Aftica are nearly ready. 

But though the above list contains nothing dan zerous- 
ly tempting, there are some signs of tue times which 
bode well for literature, which cannot be utterly passed 
over. The preset government, like the last, is bestir- 
ring itsel!in some little, in recognising the claims of 
literary men—as the pension of 3001. a yeur, recently 
granted 'o Moore, testifies; and the appearance of a dis. 
position to go into the important question of universal 
copyright, cannot but be hailed as an omen of bright 
days to come for the world of letters, 

We observe that the gold medals of the Royal Socie- 
ty, for the year 1837, are to be awarded to tho writers, 
one, of the best treatise to Le called “Contributions to- 
wards a system of Geological Chronology, founded on an 
examination of Fossil Remains and their attendant Phe- 
nomena,” and the other, of the most important unpublish- 
ed paper on “ Physics.” We are glad to observe that the 
competiiion is opened to the scientific men of all na- 
tions. 

Mr. Tilt, the publisher of the “Comic Almanac,” in- 
tends some addition to the number and variety of that 
class of publications which the repeal of the stamp has 
given rise to, Among others, will be Vox Populi, Poor 
Richard's Almanac, with portraits of public characters, 
&c.; Almanac for the Table, &c. &e, 

Among the novelties for the forthcoming season we 
have to announce a new work, to be called the Luglish 
Annual; two volumes of which have already appeared : 
but the whole of the editions have been exported to Ame- 
rica and the continent, 

A History of the Conquest of Floriday by Theodore 
Irving, Esq., dedicated to his Uncle, Washington Irving, 

isq.. Will be published in a few days. 

The concluding volumes of the Memoiis of Mirabeau 
and ‘Talleyrand are just ready. 

A volume of Sermons, by Richard Whately, D. D. 
Archbishop of Dublin, is in the press, and shortly will be 
published. 

The same gentleman is preparing a secund series of 
his Sermons for immediate publication. 


New American Pudlications. 
By T. 
1 


Norman Leslie. A tale of the present times. 
S. Fay. 2 vols. 12mo. Harpers. 

A Walk about Zion. By Rev. John A. Clarke. 
vol. 12mo. Philadelphia :,W. Marshall & Co. 

An Atlas of Outline Maps, for the use of students in 
geography. New York: H. Griffin, & Co. Andover: 
Gould & Newman. 

A Glance at the Nations; with other poems. 
Russel, Odiorne, & Co. 

Select Letters of Pliny the Younger, for the use of 
schools. Boston: Perkins, Marvin, & Co. 

Anecdotes of the Blind. By Abram V. Courtney. 
With a memoir. Boston: Printed for the author. 

The Port Admiral. A tale of the war. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Carey & Hart. 

The Book of Science, adapted to the comprehension of 
young people, part Third, containing Chemistry. Carey, 
Lea, & Blanchard. 

Sketches of History, Life, and Manners, in the West. 
By James Hall. 2 vols.12mo. Philadelphia: Harrison 
Hall. 


Boston : 


—>— - 
REMITTANCES. 

Oct. 8—A. M. Poage, Athens, Ky. 
11,—John Jas. M. Wallace, Richardsville, Va. 
—1i,—J. H. Digges, P. M. Warrentown, Va. 
—15,—J. O. Brien, West Point, N. Y. 
—15,—J. A. Crain, Springfield, Ohio. 
———Hlenry Tutwiler, Nashville, Ala. 














